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For Friends’ Review. 
A BRIGHT EXAMPLE. 

The following beautiful illustration of charac- 
ter and maternal excellence, as exhibited in the 
“ Memoirs of the Life of Maria Fox,” published 
some ten or twelve years since by her husband, 
appeared to me, on perusal, so bright for an ex- 
ample to that class of the younger members of 
our religious Society, that 1 am induced to offer 
it, if approved by the Editor, for publication in 
the Review. 

“The path of the just is as the shining light— 
and, when these have been permitted, through 
infinite mercy, to attain to the perfect day, and 
are forever at rest with their Saviour, whom they 
loved and sought to follow here below, the track 
by which they trod through this valley of tears, 
is still bright; and the contemplation of it is 
animating and instructive.” I. 

5th mo. 30th, 1858. 


1833. ‘The birth of her third and youngest 
child seems to furnish an appropriate opportuni- 
ty for making some reference to Maria Fox’s 
character, in the important and interesting rela- 
tions of a mother. Without such an allusion, 
however brief, this Memoir would be incomplete 
indeed ; for, with whatever feelings of partiality 
her character may be contemplated in other 
5 of view, it was in this that some of its 
oveliest features were exhibited. 

“Sympathy with others was, in no common 
degree, a trait of her disposition; and to this 
may be traced, in part, the lively interest with 
which she entered into the pursuits, and _pleas- 
ures, and feelings of her children; so that, 
when in their society, she seemed, in some sort, 
to identify herself with them. She ever deem- 
ed it important to render their childhood a hap 
py period; not by withdrawing those restraints 
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which a Christian parent is bound to impose, 
but by encircling them, as with an atmosphere 
of kindness and love. From their earliest in- 
fancy, it was her anxious desire to train them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
to bring them to the feet of their Saviour; to 
shield them from temptation ; and, above all, by 
her own deportment, to present to their view a 
egnstant and practical illustration of the sub- 
stantial privileges, the happiness and peace re- 
sulting from a life of religion. Deep and abiding 
was ier sense of responsibility, and frequent and 
ferveut were her petitions, not only that she might 
be enabled rightly to perform her part in respect 
to her beloved children, but that the Lord him- 
self would be pleased to keep them, and bless 
them, and carry forward His own work in their 
souls.”’ 

Following these remarks, occurs a memoran- 
dum of her own, viz: 


-_ 


“4th mo. 24th. Fourth-day. ‘In the day when 
I cried, thou answeredst me, and strengthenedst 


me with strength in my soul!’ How many of 
the Lord’s servants, in every age af the world, 
and in every variety of circumstances, have cried 
unto Him and received strength, since the day 
when the psalmist recorded, in this touching 
language, his grateful sense of the support af- 
forded to his own soul! And now it hath 
pleased a gracious and covenant-keeping God 
to give me (one of the most unworthy of those 
who call upon Him) fresh occasion to commemo- 
rate His name, and to say, ‘In the day when I 
cried, Thou answeredst me, and strengthenedst 
me withstrength in mysoul.’ In theremembrance 
of His mercy, my heart is humbled within me. 
Oh! that I may be enabled to praise Him for 
all His goodness, and to trust Him, that He will 
yet bless us and ours, giving us to sing together 
of the multitude of His mercies!’ Chap. x. 


THE COPY LINE. 


Gotthold observed a boy in a writing school, 
eyeing attentively the line placed before him as 
a copy, and laboring by his penmanship to emu- 
late its correctness and beauty. M:rk, said he 
to the by-standers, how all perfection is the off- 
spring of imperfection, and how, by frequent 
mistakes, we learn to do well. It is not required 
of this boy that his writing shall equal that of 
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the line. He satisfies his master by the pains 
he takes, which are a ground of hope that 
he will progressively improve, till at last he 
learns to write with rapidity and elegance. We 
also have a pattern to copy. It has been left us 
by the Lord Jesus, (1 Pet. ii. 21), and is His 
most perfect and holy life. And think not that 
He exacts from us more than the teacher does 
from the pupil. No, indeed; if He finds us 
careful in studying His example, and diligent in 
our endeavors to imitate it, He exercises for- 
bearance towards our faults, and strengthens us 
by His grace and spirit daily, to amend. In the 
school of Christ they are the best scholars who 
continue learning to the last; I mean they who 
sedulously keep their Master's example in view, 
and are always striving to grow more and more 
like it, but yet are never satisfied with them- 
selves or with the progress which they make. 
We must, therefore, endeavor to avoid two faults, 
which are negligence and discouragement. The 
one becomes eventually the parent of indolence 
and security; the her of despondency and 
grief. Heaven is open, not merely to the per- 
fect and strong, but likewise to the feeble and 
erring, if they will only with penitence and hu- 
mility confess their faults, and seek in the grace 
of Christ the supply for all their wants.—C. 
Schriver. 


Divine Protection through extraordinary dan- 
gers; experienced by Jacob and Elizabeth 
Goff and their family, during the Irish Re- 
bellion in 1798. By D. W: Gorr. 


(Concluded from page 613.) 


Three or four hundred English troops, accom- 
panied by Hompesch’s German hussars, at length 
landed at Duncannon Fort; this was announced 
by the firing of cannon early in the morning. 
On my mother’s entering my room, I expressed 
much pleasure at the intelligence, when she re- 
plied, ‘‘My dear, we must rejoice with trem- 
bling; having much to dread from their being 
strangers, and we know not what may be per- 
mitted ; we have only to place our trust and con- 
fidence in Him who hath hitherto preserved us !’’ 
This little army formed an encampment on my 
late uncle Cesar Sutton’s lawn, at Longgrange, 
about two miles from us. The next day, whilst 
we were sitting at dinner, one of the servants 
said the rebels forces were coming from Wexford 
in thousands, intending to surround the English 
encampment. The royal troops, commanded by 
General Moore, having had previous information, 
were, however, on the alert, and met them on 
the road near our house. We counted twenty- 
four pieces of cannon belonging to the rebels 
which passed the entrance. A dreadful scene, 
partly in our view, was now enacted, and lasted 
for three hours; the firing was awful! Having 
closed the doors and windows in the lower part 
of the house as much as possible, we all retired 
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to an upper room, and there remained in a state 
of fearful suspense. It was a terrible sight, and 
deeply affected us, the cannon balls falling 
thickly about the house. On one of my sisters 
raising the window to look out, a ball whizzed by 
her head ; and this, with many others, we after- 
wards found. At length, seeing the poor de- 
luded people running in all directions, we learn- 
ed that they were routed. 

Two soon came to the house to have their 
wounds dressed, which my sister Arabella did as 
well as she could; one had a ball in the cap of 
his knee, and both bled profusely : they expressed 
much thankfulness, and hoped they might soon 
be able again to fight for their freedom. A fine 
young man coming, who had received a severe 
wound in his side and shoulder, my dear mother 
used means to relieve him, and dressed him com- 
fortably in clean linen, while he frequently ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Do, ma’am, try to stop the blood. I 
don’t mind the pain, so that [ may but fight for 
my liberty.” Observing him in danger from the 
great injury, she spoke to him in a very serious 
strain, and also recommended his going to the 
Wexford infirmary. We heard afterwards that 
he died on the way a few hours after he left us. 
This battle was at Goff’s Bridge, on the 20th of 
Sixth month. Several hundreds of the insur- 
gents were killed, but not many of the military. 

Soon after the firing had ceased, we observed 
two of the cavalry moving slowly and suspiciously 
up our avenue; on which my father went down 
to the hall door, and advanced with a smiling 
countenance and extended arms to meet them. 
One, who was a German, at once embraced him, 
saying, in broken English, ‘“ You be Friend—no 
enemy, no enemy,” and gave him the kiss of 
peace ; adding, ‘* We have Friends in Germany.” 
We got them eggs, milk, bread, &c., to refresh 
them, after the excessive fatigue and excitement 
which it was obvious they had suffered. 

The evening before this engagement, one of 
my sisters, passing through the servants’ hall, 
observed the coachman leaning on his arm, ap- 
parently much distressed. When she requested 
to know the cause, he hesitated and said he could 
not tell her; but on her entreating him, and ad- 
ding that she should like to know the worst, he 
said that he had heard it planned at the camp, 
that, if they conquered the royalists, we were all 
to be murdered, and the Generals were to take 
possession of our house. He then added, weep- 
ing, “ Ob, our plans are too wicked for the Lord 
to prosper them!’ My sister remarked that we 
trusted in a Power stronger than man, and able to 
protect us in the midst of danger; orto that effect. 

During the night following this battle, our 
house was surrounded by Hompesch’s cavalry, 
who slept on the lawn wrapped up in their gray 
coats. The next morning twenty or thirty of the 
officers breakfasted with us, and said that we had 
had a marvellous escape on the previous day ; the 
cannon having been placed on the bridge, and 
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pointed against the house to batter it down ; even 
the match was lighted, when a gentleman, who 
knew my father, came forward, and told them 
the house was “ inhabited by a loyal Quaker and 
his family.”” They had previously supposed it 
must be a rendezvous of rebels, and feared, from 
its commanding position, that they themselves 
might have been fired upon from it. Some of 
the officers, being refreshed by their meal, even 
shed tears when they reflected on the danger we 
had been in. 

My cousins, Richard and Ann Goff, of Hope- 
field, near Horetown, had been observed by “ the 
United Men” to persevere in walking to Forrest 
Meeting whilst the country was in a state of 
rebellion; and were apprised that if they con- 
tinued this practice, and refused to unite in the 
Roman Catholic forms of worship, they should 
be put to death, and their house burned. This 
threat brought them under deep mental exercise, 
accom panied with fervent prayers that they might 
be enabled to come to a right decision ; and, col- 
lecting their large family together, in humble 
confidence that best direction might be mercifully 
afforded, after a season of solemn retirement, 
they laid the matter before their children. On this 
memorable occasion, the noble and intrepid lan- 
guage of Fade Goff, their eldest son, then about 
seventeen years of age, is worthy of being re- 
corded. ‘Father,’ said he, ‘rejoice that we 
are found worthy to suffer.” His parents were 
deeply affected, and their minds became so much 
strengthened, that, next morning, rising before 
daybreak, they all proceeded to the meeting, and 
were enabled to continue to attend Divine wor- 
ship without molestation; expressing thankful- 
ness in thus being permitted to accomplish what 
they considered their religious duty. 

David Sands and his companion attended that 
meeting, and, returning to Horetown, were joy- 
fully received : my dear mother saying that his 
visit reminded her of the good Samaritan pour- 
ing oil into our wounded minds. The three fa- 
milies now occupying our house all assembled 
with him on this solemn occasion, and his com- 
munication was truly impressive and consoling, 
inducing tenderness in all present. He first 
alluded to the deep trials we had suffered ; then 
to the infinite merey which had brought the fa- 
mily through them; and afterwards offered a 
solemn tribute of thanksgiving and praise to the 
great Preserver of men, whose power had been 
so remarkably displayed for our protection, when 
surrounded by danger on every hand. It was 
indeed a memorable visit, for which thankfulness 
prevailed to Him from whom all consolation is 
derived. The Roman Catholic family had never 
before heard these plain truths so declared, nor 
witnessed anything of the kind; but they all 
united in prayer on their knees, and the mother 
said, “I never heard such a minister as that 
gentleman ; he must be an angel from Heaven 
sent to you.” 
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The rebellion was now at an end; but, though 
peace and order were partially restored to our 
afflicted country, yet the sad consequences still 
remained ; not only houses in ruins, burned and 
torn in pieces by both armies, were to be seen in 
all directions, but many of the rebels who were 
outlawed took up their abode in caverns in the 
wood of Killoughran, and sallied forth by night, 
to commit depredations on such of the peaceable 
inhabitants as had returned to their dilapidated 
dwellings. Twice they visited us, and on these 
occasions our sufferings were greater than on any 
during the rebellion. My father had been urged 
to accept the nightly services of a guard of yeo- 
manry, but always positively refused. 

On the first night, having all retired to rest, 
we were aroused by a terrific knocking with mus- 
kets at the hall door. My dear father raised his 
chamber window, and requested them to wait a 
few minutes, and he would open the door; but 
they continued knocking still louder, and swear- 
ing most awfully until he went down. On his 
opening the door, they seized him, and instantly 
rushed up to his room, breaking a mahogany 
desk and bookcase to pieces with their muskets, 
and demanding money. My father handed them 
twenty guineas, which was all he had in the 
house; but they persisted in asking for more, 
and swore, in a most profane manner, that if he 
did not give them more they would take his life. 
I slept with a little niece in a room inside his, 
and we were entreated by my sister A. not to 
rise, as we should be of no use. I endeavored 
to comply with her request, and remain quiet, 
till I heard a dreadful scuffle, and my father’s 
voice excluiming, “ Don’t murder me!’ I could 
then no longer keep still, but opened the door, 
and saw one of the men, dressed in scarlet regi- 
mentals, with full uniform, epaulettes, &c., rush- 
ing towards my father with a drawn sword in his 
hand. My sister intercepted it by throwing her 
arms round my father’s neck, when the point of 
the sword touched her side, but not so as to in- 
jure her. In the struggle the candle went out, 
and they called most violently for light. The 
horror which I felt at this awful moment can 
searcely be expressed. My sister went down 
towards the kitchen, and found a man standing 
at the foot of the first flight of stairs; she asked 
him to light the candle, when he said she might 
go down, and he would stand guard, and not al- 
low any one to pass. This he performed faith- 
fully, and she returned in safety. I could not, 
after this, leave the party, but followed them 
through the house. The dreadful language they 
used, some of which was addressed to my sisters, 
impressés me with horror to this day. Money 
seemed the sole object of their visit that night, 
as they repeatedly said, “Give me more money, 
I tell you;” assuring my father that if he did 
not give them more, they would murder him. 
They even said from minute to minute, while 
they held a pistol to his forehead, “ Now, you're 
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jast gone.” They then forced him to kneel 
down, repeating the same words, and presenting 
the pistol. Seeing his situation, 1 threw myself 
on my knees on the floor, and clung with my 
arms round him; when the ruffians pushed me 
away, saying, “ You'll be killed if you stop there.” 
But my father drew me towards him more closely, 
saying, “She would rather be hurt if I am.” 
They snapped the pistol several times, which 
perhaps was not charged, as it did not go off. 
When they found there was no more money they 
desisted, asking for watches, which were given 
them, and at length they went away, after eating 
and drinking all they cou!d obtain, and charging 
my father to have more money for them the next 
time, or they declared they would have his life. 
So saying, one of them, who appeared in a great 
rage, and had a cavalry sword in his hand, cut at 
the handrail of the hall stairs, the mark of which 
still remains. 

About a fortnight afterwards, before the family 
withdrew to rest, my father had a presentiment 
that the robbers might come again that night, 
and sat up later than usual. About midnight 
they arrived, knocking furiously as before, and 
fully prepared to plunder the house. They soon 
emptied the drawers, and took all the wearing 
apparel they could get, that did not betray the 
costume of Friends ; so that we were deprived of 
nearly all our clothes. On perceiving that they 
were taking all, my mother begged one shirt and 
one pair of stockings for my father, which they 
threw at her face in the rudest manner, using 
dreadful language. They behaved most violently, 
and, spreading quilts and sheets on the floor, 
filled them with all sorts of clothing they could 
get; they then called for victuals to eat and 
drink, desiring my sister to drink their health, 
putting the cup of small beer to her lips, and 
bidding her “ wish long life and success to the 
babes of the wood,” as they called themselves. 
This she steadfastly refused. They then declared 
they would come again in two weeks, and take 
us all to live with them in the woods, “and to 
cut bread and butter for the babes.’’ Their be- 
haviour was so insulting, and my dear parents 
were so fearful of these threats being realized, 
that they determined on sending us young fe- 
males to my cousins, Goff and Neville, who were 
then merchants in Ross; and there we remained 
for some weeks, until tranquillity was restored to 
the county. 

After the robbers had finished their repast, 
they threatened to take my father’s life, behav- 
ing very outrageously, and saying they must 
take him to their main guard at a little distance, 
and murder him there, as they did not like to 
do it in his own house. They then led him out, 
and we all attempted to follow ; but they pushed 
my mother back, saying that she should not come 
—it would be too painful a sight for her to see 
her husband murdered, which they certainly 
would do. It was very dark, but my sister Ara- 


bella positively refused to leave her father, and 
they allowed her to accompany him. Whilst 
crossing the lawn, the root of a beech tree, pro- 
jecting above the path, caused him to stumble; 
he then sat down, and said, if they were deter- 
mined to take his life, they might as well do it 
there. My dear sister stocd by in a state of aw- 
ful suspense. They rudely asked him if he had 
anything to say, telling him his time was come. 
On hearing this, he remained quite silent, and 
they, not understanding it, hurried him to speak ; 
when he said, he prayed that the Almighty might 
be merciful to him, and be pl ased to forgive 
him his trespasses and sins, and also to forgive 
them, as he did sincerely. They said that was a 
good wish, and inquired if he had anything more 
to say. He requested them to be tender towards 
his wife and children; on which they said, ‘‘ Good 
night, Mr. Goff; we only wanted to rattle the 
mocuses out of you,”—meaning guineas. 

When they took my father forcibly out of the 
house, my mother, though much distressed, was 
favored with her usual quietude and composure 
of mind, trusting in the Lord, who had been 
pleased to support her through many deep trials, 
and then forsook her not. So strong was her con- 
fidence, that she even called to the servant for 
some warm water, to prepare a little negus for 
my dear father against his return; when I said, 
“Jt is not likely we shall ever see him again 
alive, for they are going to murder him ;” on 
which she replied, with firmness, *‘I have faith 
to believe they will never be permitted to take 
his life.’ In about a quarter of an hour my 
valued and tender parent returned, pale and ex- 
hausted ; and, throwing himself on the sofa, said, 
“This work will finish me; I cannot hold out 
much longer ;” which proved to be the case. 

Remarkable also was the protecting care 
vouchsafed to my uncle Joshua Wilson (my mo- 
ther’s brother), whose residence at Mount Pros- 
pect, near Rathangan, was forcibly entered by a 
party of rebels. One night, after the family had 
retired to rest, they were aroused by a tremen- 
dous volley of musketry, which at once shattered 
the hall door; and a loud cry was raised of 
“ Arms, money, or life!” with most awful swear- 
ing. My uncle went hastily down in his dress- 
ing-gown, followed by his wife, who heard them 
exclaim, ‘‘ You are a dead man;’’ and seeing 
one of the men present a pistol at my uncle’s 
head, she rushed between him and the ruffian, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Thou shalt not, and darest not, 
take my husband’s life, or touch him; for the 
arm of the Almighty is stronger than thou art.” 
The man appeared confounded, and let the pis- 
tol drop from his powerless hand; it was very 
remarkable that the whole party left the house 
soon after, without doing any further injury. This 
great shock, and the alarming state of the country 
at that time, affected my uncle so much, that he 
left next day his comfortable and handsome re- 
sidence, in which he had resided happily for 
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forty years, and sailed for England, where he and 
his wife spent the remainder of their lives, at 
Taplow Hill, near London. 

Many were the heart-rending sufferings that 
some families endured, being turned out of their 

aceful homes, and spending many nights in 
the fields and ditches. Others, who still re- 
mained in their houses, were wonderfully favor- 
ed with faith and patience under great privations, 
conscientiously adhering to the revealed law of 
their God, and thus experiencing, to their hum- 
bling admiration, the name of the Lord to be ‘a 
strong tower,” in which the righteous find safety. 
On taking a retrospect of this awful period, and 
of the strength of mind evinced by my beloved 
parents, sisters, and others, my heart overflows 
with living praise and thanksgiving to the Father 
of mercies and God of all consolation, who was 
indeed ‘strength in weakness, riches in poverty, 
and a very presest helper in the time of need.” 

The repeated shocks and trials, which my 
honored father endured during these fearful 
times, were too great for his strength of body; 
and on the 23d of Twelfth month, in the same 
year, 1798, surrounded by many of his family, 
he gently and peacefully breathed his last, being 
then in his sixty-third year. Our merciful Saviour 
sweetly sustained him in faith and confidenee ; 
the Almighty arm being underneath to comfort 
and support him whilst passing through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. He never expressed 
a murmur; but, in humble ‘hristian patience 
and acquiescence with the Divine will often 
evinced his thankfulness for the mercies received. 
To one of my sisters, whom he observed weeping 
a short time before his death, he said, *‘ Don’t 
shed a tear for me, my dear; but rather rejoice 
and be thankful that the Almighty has been 
pleased to permit me to die in peace, with my 
dear family all around me; and not by the hands 
of wicked and unreasonable men.” He took my 
hand affectionately, and said, ‘My dear child, 
I must leave you all;’’ and, after a pause added, 
“ Keep near to the Lord, and he will be a Father 
and a Friend to thee when [ am no more. ’ 

Horetown now passed to my eldest brother, 
William Goff, and my beloved mother removed 
to Dublin. She survived her affectionate husband 
nineteen years, and died in that city in the se- 
venty-eighth year of her age, in perfect peace. 
For several years she was in the station of an 
elder ; always endeavoring to rule her own house 
well, she was accounted worthy of double honor, 
and much beloved by her mauy descendants. 
Sixty children, grandchildren, and great grand- 
children, were living at the period of her de- 
cease, in the year 1817. 

She was granddaughter of Thomas Wilson, an 
account of whose religious labors is published 
with James Dickinson’s. Her last illness was 
short, being caused by a paralytic seizure, of 
which she had previously had several. On the 


morning before the seizure, she entered the draw-! 
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ing-room with an expression of countenance re- 
markably solemn, and, kneeling down at my side, 
engaged in fervent vocal supplication for her nu- 
merous family, thut the blessing of the Most 
High might rest on them, and that He might be 
pleased to continue with her to the end. Many 
consoling expressions she uttered, and when near 
the close she said to me, ‘“‘ May the blessing of 
the everlasting hills surround thee, my dear 
child, when I am gone.”” She was perfectly con- 
scious to the last, and sweetly resigned to her 
divine Master’s will. 

It is comforting to have a well-grounded hope, 
that, through the mediation and redeeming love 
of our blessed Saviour, the spirits of both my be- 
loved parents have entered into the mansions 
prepared for the faithful; and that they are, 
through unmerited mercy, united to the just of 
all generations, ‘‘who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb;”’ 
to whom be glory and honor for ever and ever. 

Thus have I cause to commemorate the great 
goodness and mercy extended by our Heavenly 
Father to his unworthy creatures throughout a 
season of inexpressible trial and distress. May 
his gracious dealings never be forgotten by one 
who feels undeserving of the least of all his mer- 
cies and who, in taking a retrospective view, 
can gratefully adopt the language, ‘‘ Bless the 
Lord, O, my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits !”’ 

I am the only one now remaining of twenty- 
two children, and ever felt much attachment to 
my parents, whose pious and watchful care over 
their large family in our early years, lives in my 
heart as a sweet memorial, calling for gratitude 
to Him who gives us pious friends. This feel- 
ing, I believe, was cherished by all the rest of 
their children, now, [ humbly trust, through un- 
merited mercy and redeeming love, united to 
them in that happy state, where all trials and sor- 
rows are at an end, and where all is joy unspeak- 
able, and full of glory. 

The foregoing has been written from memory, 
after a lapse of nearly fifty nine years, the affect- 
ing events being still vivid in my recollection. 

Dinan WILson Gorr. 

Penzance, Cornwall, Twelfth month 23d, 1856. 


A sum of money was raised by Government 
to compensate the sufferers in property, and a 
portion of it was offered to my father, Jacob 
Goff, with others, in consideration of the great 
loss and damage he had sustained; but, as a 
member of the Society of Friends, and not tak- 
ing up arms in defence of Government, he felt 
that he could not accept it. 


If all men were so far tenants to the public, 
that the superfluities of gain and expense were 
applied to the exigences thereof, it would put 
an end to taxes, leave not a beggar, and make the 
greatest bank for national tradein Europe.—Penn. 
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From Bonar’s Land of Promise. 
THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 


After breakfast we set off for what is supposed 
to be the Cave of Adullum, Mr. Graham acting 
as guide, and Mr. Valentiner as interpreter. 
Across the valley of Rephaim, by Mar Elias, 
Rachel’s sepulchre, and Beit Jalah we reached 
Bethlehem. There, having engaged a Bethlehe- 
mite to guide us to the cave, we rode on, leaving 
the guide to bring some provisions for us. Down 
the steep slope of the city we went, turning east- 
ward. Again and again we looked back for our 
guide, but he did not come. So, trusting to 
Mr. Graham, we resolved to find the way our- 
selves. Over the endless heights, down the 
endless wadys that lie in this, ‘‘ the hill country 
of Judah,” we proceeded, crossing many a dry 
river-bed, be.utifully paved with pebbles and 
rolled stones. At length we struck up a bill 
which Mr. Graham thought he recognized as 
adjoining the place. When a good way up we 
meta fellah, and inquired as to the cave. He 
offered to be our guide, and we at once pro- 
ceeded. We were certainly wrong; but not 
very far. Less than half an hour set us right, 
and an hour more brought us to the edge of the 
tremendous gorge on the side of which the cave 
enters. As the cave lies about half way up 
the face nearest us, we saw only the opposite 
precipices at first, which were bare, brown, and 
rugged in the extreme. They must be about a 


















































































































































the ridge lying before us to the bottom of the 
fearful chasm which the eye could not reach. 
The view recalled some parts of the Sinaitic 
desert, for though the heights are not so naked 
and excoriated, nor so devoid of verdure and 
life, they are quite as gloomy and savage. 

We cannot descend immediately above the 
entrance. The rock is quite perpendicular at 
that place.* But about a quarter of a mile to 
the left, the precipice falls back a little, and 
presents merely a steep slope on which we found 
herbs and shrubs. Down this we proceed, riding 
part of the way, but soon dismounting. In 
about ten minutes we come to a ledge in which 







































































* In this region the ravines are so narrow that their 
upper edges seem in some parts to approach each 
other, while there is a chasm of perhaps a thousand 
feet deep between. This accounts for the scene be- 
tween David and Saul in “the wilderness of Ziph,” in 
“the hill of Hachilah,’ (1 Sam. xxvi. 1-25.) After 
David had taken Saul’s spear and cruise, he “ went 
over to the other side” (verse 13) of one of these ra- 
vines and stood upon “the top of an hill afar off,” 
and then held the conversation with Saul. The two 
sides of “‘ the hill” or precipice are quite near enough 
to admit of conversation; but long before Saul s men 
could have descended the precipice on the one side, 
and climbed up that on the other, David would have 
escaped. When we were on the Pyramids, an Arab, 
fora few piastres, ran down the one Pyramid and 
up the other, in ten minutes. But it would require 
ten times ten minutes at least to accomplish a like 
passage between the two sides of these ravines. 




























































































thousand feet in sheer descent, from the top of 
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this slope terminates, about half way down the 
ravine. The opposite face looks more and more 
rugged at every step. Still it was only a small 
part of the ravine that was visible, for to our 
left a projection of the rock shut out the view 
in that direction, and to the right, about a quar- 
ter of a mile down, the gorge took an abrupt 
turn, bending towards the Dead Sea, to which 
I suppose it pursues its way, somewhere north 
of Ain Jidy (En-Gedi). Before we descended 
to the level on which we now are, we had seen, 
from the heights above, a forest of wild grey 
peaks, the very image of sterility, extending for 
miles in a south-eastward direction. These must 
have been part of that billowy mass of hills that 
cover the desolate region of En-Gedi, throwing 
up their white crests in all directions as if a 
storm were tossing them.* 

Having reached the narrow ledge above men- 
tioned, we tied our horses, and proceeded in 
seaich of the cave, about half a mile along the 
ledge to the right. As you advance, the way nar- 
rows and the face becomes more perpendicular. 
Only one at a time can scramble along. Besides 
the narrowness of the path, the obsiractions are nu- 
merous from projecting rocks. Sometimes you 
creep under, and at other times you climb over 
these blocks, some of which are detached masses, 
and otbers solid parts of the precipice. Here 
you have to step over a gap, there you have to 
squeeze yourself through a slit; with the remem- 
brance all the while that you are on the sheer 
face of a precipice, with six or seven hundred 
feet of perpendicular rock below you. At length 
we reached the landing-place, where there is 
room for a few to stand, and where you find two 
long masses of rock over the entrance to the 
cave. 

We entered the first chamber or cave and 
lighted our candles. Previously, we had been 
discussing the question as to our finding the way 
out of this rocky labyrinth, should we venture 
far, as it is said to extend for miles. Some pro- 
posed the clue of Ariadne; but this might cut 
itself against the sharp angles. Others suggested 
phosphorus, which, rubbed against the rcks as 
we passed along, would leave a luminous track 
for our guidance back through all the sinuo-ities. 
But we had none. Besides, the exploration of 
the cave would be the work of a day, not an 
hour, so endless are its ramifications. 

We soon were corrected in some of our ideas. 
We had conceived of the cave as an immense 
recess in the rock, like Fingal’s Cave in Staffa ; 
but here we saw nothing of this. It is an innu- 
merable succession of arched chambers, like the 
crypts of a cathedral. These are the “sides of 





* No map that I have seen gives a proper represen- 
tation of this region west of the Dead Sea. Even 
Dr. Robinson’s is meagre. Instead of being asucces- 
sion of wadys some four or five miles from each other, 
the country is a continues stretch of the most moun- 
tainous confusion I had ever seen. 
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the cave” in which David and his men concealed 
themselves (1 Sam. xxiv. 3); nor can anything 
be imagined more suitable for concealment. 
Hundreds of men could be in these “sides,” 
and yet a person entering the cave would not be 
aware of their presence. Each chamber is a 


stately hall, on all sides of which the rocks drop 


like Gothic pillars, leaving only here and there 
gateways by which you pass into the adjoining 
chambers. You might spend days in exploring 
these vast apartments, for the whole mountain 


seems excavated, or rather honey-combed. The 
quantity of air or gaseous substance generated 
and imprisoned here, when the mass was fluid 
must have been enormous, indicating, perhaps, 
the presence of some peculiar matter in the 
composition of the limestone which a eet 
or at least a chemist, might detect. We did not 
penetrate into the interior very far; still we 
groped our way through the passages into a good 
many of these apartments and found them all 
much alike.* Sticking some wax-lights which 
we had, here and there, on some little projec- 
tion, we kept up communication with the outer 
chamber, so as to have no difficulty in finding 
our way out. In some places we observed 
stalactites; though these were not numerous, 
owing probably to the great dryness of the rock. 
The air was intensely hot, but quite fresh and 
dry. The stone is very much like the usual 
limestone of Syria, of a white or cream color, 
which not only makes the cave more easily 
lighted, but gives a cheery brightness to the 
chamber. After this survey we retraced our steps 
by the same aperture as that by which we en- 
tered, and crept along the ledge in safety. 

That this is the true cave of Adullam seems 
very probable from the narrative of Scripture, alto- 
gether apart from ecclesiastical tradition. David's 
haunts were chiefly in this district ; and natural- 
ly so, because of the proximity of Bethlehem, 
his native city. Ziph, with its ‘“ mountain” and 
‘‘ wilderness” and ‘‘ wood” and “strongholds” 
Q Sam. xxiii. 14) were in this neighborhood. 

achilah, and Jeshimon, and Maon, and Car- 
mel, were not far off. The « strongholds of 
Engedi” (1 Sam. xxiii. 29) belonged to this east- 
ern district of Judah, and not to the western. 
It was among the impenetrable mountain fast- 
nesses that stretch from Engedi northward, that 
David secured himself from Saul, and hence we 
should conclude that here we shall find the cave 
of Adullam, and notin the western valley or 
Shephelah (Josh. xv. 35), beside the city of that 
name. One or two allusions in the Scripture 
history make this still more probable. 

When David was obliged to leave Gath, he 


* Mr. Onlenn pensteated 500 yards, bat the cham- 
bers and passages seemed without end. The guides | 
assured Irby and Mangles that it has never been ex- 
plored even by the natives, so great is its extent. 
The Arabs say that the cave extends all the way to 
Hebron, eighteen miles! Van de Velde, vol. ii. p. 35. 
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went to the cave Adullam (1 Sam. xxii. 1), which 
he would certainly not have done had it lain as 
near to Gath as the city of Adullam did. When 
he came to the cave, “his brethren and all his 
father’s house went down to him” (ib.), imply- 
ing that the place lay near to, Bethlehem, which 
the present cave, where we now are, does, being 
about five miles south-east of that towa; whereas 
the city Adullam, near which the other cave of 
that name is supposed to be, is about fifteen 
wiles off, hard by the territory of the Philistines. 
When David was at the cave he “ went thence 
to Mizpeh of Moab,” indicating that the coun- 


,| try of Moab was not far off, which could not be 


said of the city Adullam. He then took his 
father and mother, and brought them to Moab, 
putting them under the protection of the king 
(1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4), still more decisively intimat- 
ing the proximity between Moab and Adullam. 
Being warned by the prophet Gad, he left “ the 
hold” (ib. xxii. 5), and departed, and came “ to 
the forest of Hureth (ib.), which forest seems, 
both from what goes before and follows, to have 
not been far off. Wady Khureitun (on the side 
of which the cave lies) is probably the ancient 
Hareth or Hereth. The episode of David and 
the well of Bethlehem is another confirmation of 
this. Had the well of Bethlehem been fifteen 
miles off, one can hardly conceive of David ex- 
pecting that any one should bring water to him, 
especially when in doing so they would have not 
only to encounter the garrison of the Philistines 
at Bethlehem, but the whole army encamped in 
Rephaim (2 Sam. xxiii. 13, 14). But nothing 
was more natural than that David, parched with 
thirst in the cave, or equally so in the forest of 
Hereth, on the heights above it, should long for 
the pure water of his native well, which was al- 
most in sight, and to obtain which his three 
mighty men had only the Philistine garrison at 
Bethlehem to break through, not “the host,” 
which lay stretched far behind that city to 
the north and west. 

Keclesia<ical tradition may be taken for what 
it is worth. In this case it coincides with 
Scripture. 

To be continued. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE WATCHING OVER ALL. 
“Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not one 
of them is forgotten before God.” —Lukg xii. 6. 

The doctrine of the particular providence of 
God is one of the most memorable in Scripture. 
It is wonderful, overwhelming, to our weak un- 
derstaniings to think of Jehovah, as the Creator 
not of this world alone, but cf all the countless 
suns and stars, worlds far greater than this, which 
shine above us in the sky, or which the teles- 
cope brings within our view. But it seems, if 
possible, even more wonderful to think of Him, 
as at the same time guiding the stars in their 
course, and watching over the smallest of His 
creatures here below; clothing the flowers with 
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loveliness, feeding the fowls of the air, not one to be especially satisfactory. A committee 
rn ar cae a ee we = coy | Visited Washington on the occasion, called and 
wi avid, ‘Such knowledge is too wonderful | ; 
for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it.’ The | a & Copy personally, to the President, 
heather. could not conceive of such a deity. * e heads of the different departments, and many 
They divided the charge of earthly things among | of the members of Congress, and were uniformly 
a number of gods. But the Bible reveals to us| well received. 
the one true God, infinite and almighty in 
small things as well as great. Let us thankfully 
learn to trust Him for all things, to cast all our 
care upon Him to put our whole trust under 
the shadow of His wings.— Christian Year Book. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 12, 1858. 


Seventh day morning, 5th mo. 29th.—The re- 
ports from the Quarterly Meetings on the subject 
of schools were read. These were fuller than 
usual, evincing, it was hoped, an increase of in- 
terest, yet showing still more plainly than ever 
the sorrowful fact that, with the exception of a 
very small portion, the children of this Yearly 
Meeting are receiving their education in a way 
that cannot be favorable to their moral and reli- 
gious growth. Our dear Friend, Priscilla Green, 
at this time, made a visit to the Men’s meeting. 
The reading of a memorial of our late Friend 
Joseph Talcott, closed the meeting. 

Afternoon.—The minutes of last year were 
read. Also the report of the committee ap- 
pointed last year to raise $15,000 to purchase 
property at Union Springs, and take such pre- 
liminary steps as may be necessary towards open- 
ing a school. 

It appeared that, owing to the financial crisis, 
the subscriptions to the amount required had not 
been entirely filled up, but as the property in 
view was in danger of passing into other hands, 
the Committee had made the purchase, thus 
securing it to the Yearly Meeting. A building 
well adapted for the purpose, and a few acres of 
land in a healthy and convenient location, have 
thus been obtained at the moderate cost of about 
$5,000. The report was very satisfactory to the 
meeting, and the committee were continued to 
complete the collection of the necessary funds. 
The report of the Trustees of the “Murray 
Fund,” was read, and their proceedings appeared 
to give general satisfaction to the meeting. 

On First day, the meetings for public worship, 
both morning and afternoon, were very large. 
The sittings of the Yearly Meeting on Second- 
day were almost entirely occupied with the ex- 
amination into the state of the Society. The 
Queries appeared to have been honestly answered, 
and the exercises of the Meeting were very in- 
teresting. 

The remarks on the education and training 
of children, and of not only reading, but 
studying, “ searching’’ the Scriptures, were pecu- 
liarly impressive. The reports from the Quar- 






































New York Yearry Meetinc.—Through the 
kindness of an attentive correspondent, we are 
enabled to furnish our readers with an account 
of the proceedings of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, which was opened on Sixth day morning, 
the 28th ult., and closed on Fourth-day the 2nd 
inst. 

It appears to have been a season of comfort 
and encouragement. Our dear friends Priscilla 
Green and Mary Nicholson were in attendance; 
also, Olney Thompson and Thomas Jay, from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, Mary B. Pinkham, from 
Obio, and Hannah Robinson, from New England. 

The reading of the Reports from the Quar- 
terly Meetings, the Epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings, and the appointment of a committee 
to prepare replies, and also an epistle of saluta- 
tion to Western Yearly Meeting, occupied the 
meeting in the morning. 

Afternoon.—The Clerk and Assistant, of last 
year, were re-appointed, viz: William Wood and 
James Congdon. The proposition from Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting for a revision of the Book of 
Discipline was taken up. A very full and free 
expression of sentiment was elicited ; the discus- 
sion was conducted in a remarkably deliberate 
manner, much brotherly condescension was man- 
ifested, and the result was the appointment of a 
committee to unite with a committee of the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting in considering whether 
such revision is desirable, and report to a future 
sitting. The edition of the Book of Discipline 
is entirely exhausted, and nearly half a century 
has now elapsed since it was last revised. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were laid before the meeting, and its proceedings 
approved. Its action in memorializing Congress 
against the further extension of slavery, appeared 
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terly Meetings, in reference to schools, read at a 
previous sitting, had exhibited an interesting 
increase in the number of Bible classes and 
schools for Scriptural instruction, and Friends 
were encouraged to continue to give increased 
attention to this important branch of education ; 
also, to collect their families together. at least 
once in the day, and in a prayerful spirit to read 
a portion of the Holy Scriptures, with minds 
reverently turned to Him whose spirit gave 
them forth. 

Various concerns occupied the meeting on 
Third and Fourth-days. The subject of send- 
ing a communication to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, referred on the minutes from last year, 
was considered. Several Friends were of the 
opinion, that in our present united condition, no 
harm could result to us, and that it might tend 
to strengthen the hands of our brethren in that 
Yearly Meeting. It was, however, the solid 
judgment of the Meeting, that the only proper 
course for the present was to stand still, and the 
subject was again referred on the minutes to 
next year. 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
proposition from Westbury Quarterly Meeting, 
relative to a revision of our Book of Discipline, 
reported, they deemed such revision needed, and 
proposed the reference of the subject to the 
Meeting for Sufferings to give it careful atten- 
tion, and report next year such revision as may 
be considered desirable. This was fully united 
with by the Meeting. 

A Committee to “ visit the churches’? among 
us and see how the brethren fare, was appoint- 
ed, and Epistles were adopted for all the Yearly 
Meetings with which we are in correspondence. 
An Epistle of salutation was also addressed to 
Friends about to assemble as “‘ Western Yearly 
Meeting,” and a Committee set apart to attend 
the opening of that Meeting. 

The business of the Meeting throughout was 
conducted in great harmony, and Friends parted 
in love, with, it is believed, the feeling pre- 
valent in almost every heart: “It is good for 
us to be here.” 


Ropert AND Saran Linpsey.—Our latest 
accounts of Robert Lindsey and wife state, that 
they were engaged in visiting meetings in Iowa, 
having returned in good health from Kansas, 
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They were present at the opening of the two 
new Quarterly Meetings in Lowa. 


Marrisp, on the 29th of 4th month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Rocksylvania, Hardin Uo., Iowa, Josxru W. 
Hainss, son of Chalkley and Sarah E. Haines, to Ruts 
Estuer, daughter of David W. and Ann M. Lupton all 
of that vicinity. 

, In Philadelphia, on the 2d inst., at Friends’ 
Meeting, Orange St., Ricnarp S. Grirrirs, of Balti- 
more, to Mary L., dauzhter of the late Joseph W. New- 
bold, of Burlington Co., N. J 

. on the 26th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, Spice- 
land, Henry County, Ind., Jonaruan T. Rocers, son of 
Nathan and Atlantic Rogers, (of Westland Monthly 
Meeting, State of Penusylvania,) to Mary Hovt, 
daughter of Joseph B. and Ann E. Hunt, of the for- 
mer place. 


Diep, in Woodbury, N. J., on the 20th ult., Gores 
Mick, in the 76th year of his age, an elder of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting of Friends. Great was the fer- 
vency of spirit with which he was clothed, that he 
might be thoroughly washed and made meet for the 
kinydom of Heaven, an evi-ence of which being mer- 
cifully granted him, earnest were his desires that all 
the human family should comply with the terms of 
salvation, laid down in the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, dwelling much on his answer 
to Peter: John 13: 8: “If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me.” He reminded many who called to 
see him, that salvation was an individual work, and 
must be witnessed in each, through the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

Upon parting with some beloved friends, the day 
before his close, he desired his love should be given 
“to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
Yes, to those also, who do not. Oh! the constraining 
love of Christ, how it carries all with it—would leave 
none behind. Farewell, dear friends, farewell in the 
Lord.” 

, On the 27th of 5th month, at the residence of 
her father, Ellis Willits, Knox county, Ohio, Repecca 
Wiuits, a member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, 
in the 26th year of her age. 

This young Friend was of an exemplary life and 
conversation, and tenderly beloved by a large circle 
of acquaintance. Being in a delicate state of health 
for several years, on referring to it a few weeks pre- 
vious to her death, she remarked, “she hoped we 
would be prepared for the change.” Her last days 
were mostly spent in silent meditation, until within a 
few hours of her close. She then seemed greatly dis- 
tressed, and called upon the family to pray for her, 
saying, “I can see no way, all seems dark around 
me.” She then earnestly prayed, saying, “ Oh! pre- 
cious Saviour be pleased to enlighten my path. Oh! 
righteous Father, be pleased to cast those clouds 
away, and if consistent with thy divine will, Oh! 
Heavenly Father, be pleased to cut short my suffer- 
ings and still the tumult in my breast, but thou 
knowest what I can bear.” She at one time said to 
her mother, “‘ What shall I do?” Her mother directed 
her to look to the Saviour. Then engaging in fervent 
prayer for some time said, “I feel very much en- 
couraged. [see my Saviour coming with open arms 
to receive me. Come quickly!” with more of like 
import, her countenance at the same time expressing 
the peace and joy that reigned withir. 

, on the 10th of 5th month last in Parke county, 
Indiana, Ruts, wife of Nathan Davis. in the 54th year 
of her age, a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting 
aud Rockyrun Particular Meeting. She was of a very 


where they visited all the settlements of Friends. | mild disposition, yet cheerful in expression, a lover of 
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Friends’ principles, and a regular attender of meetings. 
Some friends called to see her after she was confined 
to the house, and expressed that it had been a satis- 
faction to them to see her in such a calm and quiet 
disposition of mind. Yes, said she, I have given all 
up (meaning here below), I feel peace of mind, and 
nothing in my way. At another time, a few days 
before her decease, a friend asked if she still felt that 
all was well, she said, “ O yes, all is peace, I have had 
much sweet comfort on this bed of affliction.” 

Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law William 






























































5th month 





last, Mary Moopy, widow of Samuel 

















Bloomfield Monthly Meeting and Rockyrun Particular 
Meeting. She had been sinking under a lingering 
disease for two years. Some mouths before her close 
she became sensible that her peace was not made with 
her Redeemer, great distress of mind ensued and very 
earnest were her prayers that she might be prepared 
for the realms of bliss. “01!” said she, ‘what would 
I give if | could express the language of my husband 
the day before his decease that he was ready and 
waiting.” 
her attendants, and a female friend prayed very ear- 
nestly that her Saviour, if consistent with His will, 
in his own time, would lift up the light of his coun- 
tenance, and speak peace to a poor, seeking peni- 
tent soul. In the morning, she seemed more calm. 
She was asked if she felt any better reconciled. She 
replied, “if I had to go in one hourl believe death 
would be no terror to me.” Sue remained in the same 
state of mind while she lived, often supplicating to be 
released, and left her friends a satisfactory evidence 
that her peace was made. 
, on the 15th ult., at the residence of her uncle 
Richard A. Cox, Newfarmington, Ind., Resecca AL- 
BERTSON, @ member of Blue River Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and daughter of Martha Wilson, in the 
21st year of her age. ° 
Although the health of this dear young friend had 
been impaired for some time, little apprehension of a 
serious result was felt until a short time before her 
death; but when suddenly prostrated on a bed of af- 
fliction her mind was calm and composed, in which 
she was enabled without a murmur to bear ber short 
but severe illness with great patience and Christian 
fortitude, saying she felt nothing but sweet peace 
within, and she believed all would be well with her. 
She evinced her firm reliance on the mercies of her 
dear Saviour, by repeating the following lines. 





























































































































































































































“ Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling, 
Other refuge have I none, 
Save the Father and the Son.” 


“ Angels shall bear my soul away 
To realms of bliss in endless day, 
Then I shall be forever blest, 
Partaker of His righteousness.” 


—-, at Marlboro’, Stark County, Ohio, on the 18th 
of 5th month last, Anna Extyson, wife of Samuel 
Ellyson, formerly of Nancimund County, Virginia, in 
the 69th year of her age,a member of Marlboro’ 
Monthly Meeting. This dear friend was greatly at- 
tached to the principles and doctrines of the Society 
of Friends, and was favored to hold fast the profession 
of her faith without wavering to the last. She was a 
diligent attender of our meetings when health would 
admit, and was much beloved by her family and a 
large circle of friends and neighbors. 

She had been in delicate health for several years, 
though her last illness was short, which she was 
enabled to bear with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion to the divine will, and was favored to impart ex- 
cellent council to her husband and children. 
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Wildman, in Parke County, Indiana, on the 16th of 


Moody. in the 66th year of her age, a member of 


Much feeling was awakened in several of 





HAVERFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers give notice that five si:udents will be 
admitted into the College on the fund at the opening 
of the next Winter term, in the Ninth month. 

Applications for the benefit of the fund, must be 
made immediately to the Secretary of the Board, or to 
the Superintendent at “Haverford College, West 
Havertord, Delaware County, Penn’a.” 

No applicant will be admitted on tbe Fund, unless 
he is a member of the religious Society of Friends, 
designs to be « teacher, is unable to defray the cost of 
board and tuition ai the College, and is prepured by 
his previous studies to enter the Third Junior Class. 
All such applicants will undergo an examination in 
the studies required for admission, and those will be 
selected who furuish evidence of the highest attain- 
ments, greatest fiiness for teaching, and the most earn- 
est and reliable moral ¢! aracter., 

For the purpose of testing the attainments of appli- 
cants by a common standard, a series ef questions in 
the principal preliminary studies has been prepared, 
and will be forwarded to any respectable teacher, or 
other competent Friend, who is to conduct the exami- 
nation in the same manner as the written examination 
for the degree at the College, and is to forward the 
replies in the applicant’s own band writing, addressed 
as above, on, or before the 6th of the 7th month next, 
together with such evidence of moral standing as the 
applicant can produce. As soon after the receipt of 
these papers as may be practicable, they will be care- 
fully compared by the Faculty, and the scholarships 
will be awarded by the Committee on Instruction, on 
the evidence thus furnished. By direction of the 
Managers. OHARLES YARNALL, Secretary. 

Philada. 6th mo., 1858. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS—METHOD IN TEACHING. 


In order that the Sabbath-school teacher may 
be truly prepared to meet his class from week to 
week, some fixed and definite method of study 
aud preparation is needful, however young and 
ignorant way be his pupils, or however simple 
the lesson to be explained. Nay, we have some- 
times thought that the more simple the lesson, 
and the less advanced the pupil, the more need 
of careful preparation to impress the young heart 
with the great central truths of a vital religious 
faith. To teach a child the reality of a life 
separate from the bodily existence ; of the being 
of God; of His constant presence and watchful 
eare; of Christ’s mission of love and salvation ; 
of personal accountability, and of immortality,— 
do not these great truths need to be studied day 
by day, and to be realized by the teacher’s own 
heart, that he may present them in a living man- 
ner to the inquiring mind of childhood ? 

And for the more advanced classes, how much 
need of a cultivated, active mind, awake to 
spiritual realities, and thoroughly furnished for 
the work of instruction, in order to meet the 
questions and arouse the spiritual interest of 
those entering on mature years? 

But what method of preparation should be 
pursued by the teacher? This must vary, in 
some measure, with the time that can be given 
to the work, the mental abilities of the individ- 
ual, the previous advantages of education en- 
joyed, and his present opportunity for study and 
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research. Yet, however these may vary, much 
may be gained by keeping in view a high stand- 
ard, and by adhering to some system in the 
weekly preparation for our work. ‘This prepara- 
tion we would consider under three heads .—1, 
the intellectual and critical; 2, the spiritual ; 
and 3, the direct practical application of the 
lesson to the individual pupil. 

The lesson for the day should first be carefully 
read and studied, the teacher using all such 
helps as may be within his reach to gain a 
thorough acquaintance with the true scope and 
meaning of the passage under consideration, its 
connection with the history of the times, illus- 
trated by the prevalent manners and customs, 
the circumstances under which the incidents 
narrated took place, or the words of instruction 
were uttered. Possessing, thus, the needed out 
lines, by the aid of his imagination he should 
then depict vividly before his mind the scenes 
referred to, until he feels as though he had been 
a present witness to them—until they are so im- 
pressed upon the mind that they shall easily 
clothe themselves in words of life and reality. 

This presupposes some accurate geographical 
and historical knowledge, with an acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of those earlier 
times, but such would be included in the needed 
intellectual preparation, and must depend, more 
or less, upon the natural vividness of imagina- 
tion, and the power of so transferring past scenes 
as to make them present realities,—always so at- 
tractive to the child’s mind. 

The lesson should then be studied in its high- 
est spiritual bearing, the teacher not being con- 
tent with the mere gathering of the riches that 
lay upon the outer surface, but seeking its hidden 
treasures, its inexhaustible mines of spiritual 
wealth and life,—entering often into those won- 
derful mysteries of the inner life, those deep, 
secret questionings of the soul, that find no re- 
sponse outwardly, that he may better understand 
the secret needs of those to whom he stands as 
guide and counsellor. While he needs ever to 
lead the life of daily prayer and spiritual com- 
munion, the needed preparation for his class 
duties has not been made unless it be pre- 
ceded by speciud supplications for guidance and 
help, by special communion with the Unseen. 
Did we all meet from Sabbath to Sabbath, hav- 
ing our hearts newly baptized with those holy 
influences that ever come in answer to sincere, 
earnest, fervent prayer, would not our instruc- 
tions be more vital, our hour of communion to- 
gether more spiritual ? 

The teacher should then consider the subject 
of the lesson as applicable to the individual 
wants of his pupils, and study the best manner 
of presenting it to each, in order to render it of 
true nutriment to his spiritual needs. | 

This presupposes some careful study of the 
characters, dispositions, abilities and spiritual 
wants of his pupils, for unless the heart be 
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reached, unless the soul’s needs are met, little is 
gained. 

Thus furnished for the hour’s instruction, he 
will speak with method and yet with earnestness, 
imparting knowledge and awakening, with God’s 
blessing, spiritual life, entering the widest arena 
of truth, and considering it in its abstract, high- 
est bearing if needed, and yet applying it to the 
daily life and the simplest wants of the youngest 
and most ignorant. 

Take, for instance, the incident in our Saviour’s 
life, when, with His disciples, He was refused an 
entrance into the village of the Samaritans, and 
some among them indignantly exclaimed, “ Wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven and consume them, even as Elias did ?”’ 
Let the occasion when this event occurred be 
clearly uaderstood, and the scene where it took 
place be vividly depicted ; the deadly hostility of 
the Jews to the Samaritans and the causes of it, 
the individual characters of the disciples, as there 
presented, the beauty of the Saviour’s calm re- 
ply, and the contrast of His spirit with theirs, 
and His gradual influence in transforming their 
characters, &. Then refer to Elias and con- 
trast his mission and spirit with that of Christ. 
Then point out how the whole occasion was one 
to lead the disciples to a truer self-knowledge and 
to rebuke in them all feelings of revenge and 
angry indignation. Then, for the older pupils, 
some such questions as these might arise :—Is it 
possible wholly to control our impulses? Are 
we ever to yield merely to such impulses, or 
always to take counsel of reasou and conscience ? 
How can we distinguish between anger and just 
indignation,—between good and bad impulses ? 
Are we accountable for our natural temperament, 
or only for the use we make of it? By what 
power was John transformed so truly into his 
Saviour’s likeness and spirit? Is such a change 
possible to all, and how? 

Then apply these truths to the hearts of the 
pupils, the sluggish and cold, the impulsive and 
ardent, the generous and selfish, showing that 
outward circumstances develop character, reveal 
what manner of spirit we are of—that no injus- 
tice can justify anger, and no outward temptation 
cause us to yield, unless there is the discordant 
spirit within, and that only a Christian heart, a 
soul in harmony with the spirit of Christ, can 
possess any érue happiness. 

Time—definite time—of course, is needed for 
such preparation, on the part uf the teacher. 
But even where there is little leisure, some 
method, such as we have indicated, would ensure 
a noble, practical result, giving definiteness, force, 
and directness to what is now too often and gene- 
rally indefinite, weak and unimpressive, because 
so little study is expended on the lessons of the 
hour. 

Every school must rise or fall with the degree 
of spiritual life and intellectual culture on the 
part of the teachers. There is no mysterious 
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power to give it a healthy life and vigorous|rise, he relaxes the muscles connected with his 
growth, other than the secret, inward life and! bladder, causing the air within to be expanded, 


progressive spirit of those who impart its instruc- 
tions. Just in proportion to their united vigor, 
earnestness, mental power and spiritual vitality, 
will be the true life of the school. Without this, 
all external appliances and arrangements will 
prove but a delusive show, deceiving the eye by 
hiding, for a little season, the inward decay that 
must sooner or later appear. 

Those who receive, year by year, higher ad- 
vantages of intellectual education among us, in 
our public schools, will not rest satisfied or con- 
tinue their interest in the Sabbath-school unless 


they are conscious there, of progress and life.| fish can. 


Older pupils cannot be retained among us, unless | once, and flees from it rapidly. 


there are those who strive to advance themselves, 
and to learn, year by year, more of those secret 
questionings and doubts that so often perplex 
the young mind, the same in substance (but dif- 
fering often in form) with the intellectual and 
moral developments of each succeeding year. 

Be it ours, each in his own individual sphere, 
to fit himself for the holy office of leading even 
one soul to Christ, and thus still to maintain and 
carry on the work, sanctified to many among us, 
by the remembrance of the high intellectual 
abilities and the noble spiritual powers that, 
from the commencement of our schools, have 


here been consecrated to the Master’s work.— 
S. S. Journal. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
THE HABITS OF FISH. 
Remarks made by Rozert L. Pett, President of the 
American Institute, at the Farmers’ Club. 
Continued from page 621.) 


THe Common Cop (Gadus Morrhua).—I 
have failed to accomplish any good result with 
this fish in fresh water, as yet ; still I propose to 
continue the experiments until success attends 
my efforts. 

The cod is covered with loose, soft scales, and 
has soft ventral fins; the air bladder is large; the 
teeth are arranged in unequal rows. He is con- 
fined to cold climates, and found in prodigious 
numbers in the northern parts of the globe, 
principally between the latitudes of 45 and 66; 
those taken north or south of these latitudes are 
inferior in quality and size. They are never 
seen in the Mediterranean. The banks of New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and New England 
abound with them; they are also taken on the 
south and west coasts of Iceland, Norway, in the 
Baltic, and off Scotland. They spawn on rocky 
ground, and recover after it sooner than any 
known fish. The flesh of the cod is white, rich, 
firm, and extremely nutritious. He possesses 
the power of compressing his air bladder, and 
thus condensing the air to such a degree that 
his specific gravity becomes much heavier than 
water, and he sinks rapidly; when he desires to 


| 


when he immediately becomes specifically more 
light than the water, and ascends. The floun- 
der, sole, eel and numerous other fish have no 
bladders, and are therefore compelled to remain 
always on the bottom. The cod is gregarious, 
and traverses the ocean in immense squadrons, 
remaining in certain localities as long as they 
yield appropriate food in sufficient abundance to 
supply his wants; he is particularly fond of cer- 
tain marine plants, muscles, sand-worms and 
snails. The cod can never be caught by the 
flesh of his own species cut up for bait, as many 
If stale bait is used, he smells it at 
This fish is re- 
garded very justly as a source of commercial 
wealth and national industry, as well as a won- 
der of nature in its continuance to multiply as 
it does, notwithstanding the myriads that are 
destroyed by the agency of man, also in the 
egg shape by ravenous fishes, and even by their 
own gluttonous parents, clearly demonstrating 
that without extraordinary creative power the 
species could not be protracted long. But na- 
ture has endowed this race of fish with the most 
remarkable fecundity, as careful and oft-repeated 
observation has shown that the ovaries of each 
full grown cod contain, on an average, nine mil- 
lions three hundred and forty-four thousand ova. 

Their flesh is composed of firm, white, flakey 
muscles, and forms «a wholesome diet, either 
fresh, salted or dried; the tongues and bladders, 
salted or pickled, are considered a delicacy by 
epicures; the liver is delicious, and affords a 
limpid oil, now well-known to commerce; the 
head is principally composed of gelatine, and is 
considered the most nutritive portion of the fish, 
and would furnish a large per centage of isinglass, 
or glue, if properly prepared ; the intestines are 
eaten by the French, and considered a luxury, 
and the roes, when pickled, are exceedingly fine. 

Before the American Revolution there were 
employed in the Massachussetts cod-fishery 
nearly thirty thousand tons of shipping, and 
more than four thousand seamen; the value of 
their industry annually was about eleven hundred 
thousand dollars. It is an interesting fact, well 
established, that our unsurpassed system of com- 
mon schools took its rise in the Plymouth fisher- 
ies in 1662 or ’3, when the colony court passed a 
law that all the profits annually accruing to the 
colony, for fishing with seines, nets, &c., should 
be devoted towards founding a school for the 
training of youth, and it was established at once, 
and supported by the proceeds. 

Tue Mackere. (Scomber Scomber).—This 
fish is well known to be, in form, one of the most 
beautiful among the finny tribe; its colors, when 
fresh from the sea, are truly splendid. It is 
supposed, like the herring, to be migratory ; 
spending the winter in the northern seas, and 
visiting the south to deposit its spawn. There 
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are twenty-two species of this fish, the one best! light when I get them as to change the rudi- 
known in commerce has a smooth, compressed | ments of eyes into right-seeing eyes of their 
head, and several spurious fins between the! progeny. 


caudal and dorsal fin, and is generally twelve 
inches long; they have transverse dark blue 
stripes, richly shaded with a tinge of green, ex- 
tending from the dorsal fin. The males have 
black spots on the sides, fading into a yellowish | 
green, that artists find great difficulty in imitat- 
ing. Among edible fishes the mackerel has, 


from the remotest antiquity, maintained a very | 


From experiments that I have tried in the 
artificial breeding of fish, I am convinced that 
the ova of all varieties may be carried, after im- 
pregnation, three or four thousand miles, in 
water occasionally :rated, and planted as suc- 
cessfully as if deposited by the parent fish. For 
this purpose, form a hollow spot adjoining a clear 
and rapid stream of water, say twenty feet long 


high rank. It is said that a Roman Consul |and eight feet wide; fill this space with coarse 
once paid for a single one, when out of season, | gravel to the depth of six inches, and on this 
$216. foundation place fine gravel and coarse sand to 

Their greatest enemy is a fish known as the|the depth of six inches more, plant your ova 
Tunny, (Scomber Thynnus,) which follows and | one-and-a-half inches deep in furrows, and cover 
devours them voraciously. ‘‘ Pliny, the natural-| them so that the whole space presents an even 
ist, gives an account of a shoal of tunnies, fol- surface, then let in the water to the depth of 
lowing a school of mackerel, so vast that the fleet' seven inches at the upper end, and six at the 
of Alexander the Great could not maintain its | lower, forming a uniform gentle current over the 
course through them, until the ships were ar- | whole space, the sluice must be so regulated as 
ranged in battle array, to force the extraordinary | to keep up the same supply and depth of water 


aquatic phalanx to give way to the conqueror of | 
the world.” They are so prolific that 550,000 ova | 
have been counted in one female. They are vo 

racious feeders, and live on the small fry of other 
fish. They are in great request as food, but are 
only in perfection when full of spawn and per- 
fectly fresh. No fish spoil more rapidly than 


they ; in consequence of their being so perisha- 
ble, the authorities in London permit them to be 
cried through the streets on Sunday. 


I expect to have the following curious fish in 
my ponds within the next six months. 

Tue Tenca (Cyprinus Tinca) is known as the 
physician of fish; he is covered by a glutinous 
slime that will immediately heal any wounded 
fish coming in contact with him; it has often 
been observed that the tyrant pike, though starv- 
ing, forbears to devour the tench. 
fins, small, smooth scales, a red circle surround- 
ing the eyes, which are of a golden color, and 
there hangs from either angle of his mouth a 
little barb; in his head are two stones that phy- 
sicians make use of, but have not communicated 
for what purpose. ‘They are generally found in 
large stagnant waters, with muddy bottoms; 


He has large | 





weigh from 8 to 12 lbs., and are considered in 
England one of their best fresh water fish. 

Tue CrawFish, ( Astici,) found in the Littie 
Genesee river, are migratory in their habits and 
exceedingly destructive. When swimming up 
any stream, if they come in contact with a dam 
too high to pass over, they undermine it, by 
burrowing under the bottom planks, and are 
capable of removing many bushels of earth in a 
night. On account of their depredations, the 
owners of the immense dam in that river have | 
been once compelled, it is said, to re build it. 
The crawtish found in the Mammoth Cave, Ken- 


} 


at all times. In this way millions of fish may 
be bred, protected to the proper age, and then 
turned into the rivers or ponds to grow and in- 
crease. Last summer | impregnated the ova of 
shad, and planted them in a ditch a quarter of 
a mile in length, extending from one pond to 
another, in the most careless manner possible, 
not even taking the trouble to cover them, and 
they produced tens of thousands of young shad, 
which I use as food for my pickerel and perch. 

A breeding pond should have grass around 
the sides, and occasional gravel beds rising to 
within two inches of the surface, for the fish to 
spawn upon; two females and one male will 
stock an acre pond in two years; and in three 
years it will be necessary to put ina few male 
perch or pickerel to thin them out. If eels and 
bull-heads get in your pond, as they inevitably 
will in a short time, saturate the water with 
quick lime, and in a few hours these fish will all 
die aud come to the surface, when they may be 
used as manure, and will produce, on account 
of their rich oily nature, the most luxuriant ef- 
fect on land. 

Fishes, in natural history, form the fourth class 
in the Linnzan system; their popular division 
is into fresh and sult water fish. A very few 
species ascend rivers to deposit their ova. We 
know something about four hundred varieties, 
and nothing about eight hundred more. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAIN. 


Sir Humphrey Davy, when a boy, with’ the 
defiant constancy of youth which had as yet suf- 
fered nothing, held the opinion that pain was no 
evil. He was refuted by a crab which bit his 


tucky, have the rudiments of eyes, but no cornea! toe when he was bathing, and made him roar 
or optic nerve; darkness having destroyed the loud enough to be heard half a mile off. If he 
sense of sight. I think I can so graduate the had maintained, instead, that pain was a good, 
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his doctrine would have been unimpeachable. | would frequently prove our death. 


Unless the whole constitution of the world were 
altered, our very existence depends upon our 
sensibility to suffering. An anecdote, which is 
quoted by Dr. Carpenter in his ‘‘ Principles of 
Human Physiology,” from the “Journal of a 
Naturalist,” shows the fatal effects of a tempo- 
rary suspension of this law of our nature. 

A drover went to sleep on a winter's evening 
upon the platform of a lime-kiln, with one leg 
resting upon the stones which had been piled up 
to burn through the night. That which was 
gentle warmth when he lay down, became a con- 
suming fire before he rose up. His foot was 
burnt off above the ancle, and when, roused in 
the morning by the man who superintended the 
lime-kiln, he put his stump, unconscious of his 
misfortune, to the ground, the extremity crum- 
bled into fragments. Whether he had been 
lulled into torpor by the carbonic acid driven off 
from the limestone, or whatever else may have 
been the cause of his insensibility, he felt no 
pain, and through his very exemption from this 
lot of humanity, expired a fortnight afterwards 
in Bristol Hospital. 

Without the warning voice of pain, life would 
be a series of similar disasters. The crab, to 
the lasting detriment of chemistry, might have 
eaten off the future Sir Humphrey’s foot while 
he was swimming, without his entertaining the 
slightest suspicion of the ravages which were 
going on. Had he survived the injuries from 
the crab, he would yet have been cut off in the 
morning of his famous career, if, when experi- 
menting upon the gases, the terrible oppression 
at his chest had not warned him to cease inhaling 
the carburetted hydrogen, nor, after a long atrug- 
gle for life, would he have recovered to say to his 
alarmed assistant, ‘‘ I do not think I shall die.” 

Without physical pain, infancy would be 
maimed or perish, before experience could in- 
form it of its dungers. Lord Kaimes advised 
parents to cut the fingers of their children ‘‘ cun- 
ningly” with a knife, that the little innocents 
might associate suffering with the glittering blade 
before they could do themselves a worse injury ; 
but if no smart accompanied the wound, they 
would cut up their own fingers with the same 
glee that they cut a stick, and burn them in a 
candle with the same delight that they burn a 
piece of paper in the fire. Without pain, we 
eould not proportion our actions to the strength 
of our frame, or our exertions to its power of 
endurance. 

In the impetuosity of youth we should strike 
blows that would crush our hands, and break our 
arms; we should take leaps that would dislocate 
our limbs; and no longer taught by fatigue that 
the muscles needed repose, we should continue 
our sports and our walking tours till we had worn 
out the living tissue with the same unconscious- 
ness that we now wear out our coats and our shoes. 
The very nutriment which is the support of life 
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said, of a man who was as idle as he was corpu- 


lent, that his only use was to show how far the 


skin would stretch without bursting. Without 
pain this limit would be constantly exceeded, and 
epicures, experiencing no uneasy sensations, 
would continue their festivities until they met 
with the fate of the frog in the fable, who was 
ambitious of emulating the size of the ox. 

Sir Charles Bell mentions the case of a patient 
who had lost the sense of heat in his right hand, 
and who, unconscious that the cover of a pan 
which had fallen into the fire was burning hot, 
took it out and deliberately returned it to its 


proper place, to the destruction of the skin of the 


palm and fingers. This, of itself, would be an 


accident of incessant occurrence, if the monitor 


were wanting which makes us drop such mate- 
rials more hastily than we pick them up. Pain 
is the grand preserver of existence, the sleepless 
sentinel that watches over our safety, and makes 
us both start away from the injury that is pre- 
sent, and guard against it carefully in the trme 
to come.—London Quarterly Review. 





THE CHANGED CROSS. 
It was a time of sadness, and my heart, 
Although it knew and felt the better part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife, 
And all the needful discipline of life. 


And while I thought on these as given to me— 
My trial tests of faith and love to be— 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 

That faithful to the end I should endure. 


And thus no longer trusting to His might, 

Who says, ‘‘ we walk by faith, and not by sight,” 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 

The thought arose—My cross | cannot bear. 


Far heavier its weight must surely be 

Than those of others which I daily see; 

Oh ! if I might another burden choose, 
Methinks I should not fear my crown to lose. 


A solemn silence reigned on all around— 
E’en Nature’s voice uttered not a sound ; 
The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell, 
And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 


A moment’s pause, and then a heavenly light 
Beamed full upon my wondering, raptured sight ; 
Angels on silvery wings seemed every where, 
And angels’ music thrilled the balmy air. 


Then One, more fair than all the rest to see— 
One to whom all the others bowed the knee— 
Came gently to me as I trembling lay, 

And, “Follow me,” He said, “I am the way.” 


Then speaking thus, He led me far above ; 
And there, beneath a canopy of love, 
Crosses of divers shape and size were seen, 
Larger and smaller than my own had been. 


And one there was most beauteous to behold— 
A little one, with jewels set in gold ; 

Ah! this, methought, I can with comfort wear, 
For it will be an easy one to bear, 

And so the little cross I quickly took, 

But all at once my frame beneath it shook :; 
The sparkling jewels fair were they to see, 

But far too heavy was their weight for me. 





Mirabeau 





This may not be, I cried, and looked again, 

To eee if there was any here could ease my pain: 
But one by one | passed them slowly by, 

Till oa a lovely one I cast my eye: 


Fair flowers around its sculptured form entwined, 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combined ; 
Wondering, I gazed, and still I wondered more 
To think so many should have passed it o’er. 


But, ob ! that form so beautiful to see 

Soon made its hidden sorrows kno¥n to me; 
Thorns lay beneath those fl »wers and colors fair : 
Sorrowing, | said, “This cross I may not bear.” 


And so it was with each and all around— 

Not one to suit my need could there be found ; 
Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down, 

As my Guide gently said, “ No cross, no crown!” 


At length to Him I raised my saddened heart; 
He koew its sorrows, bade its doubts depart, 
“ Be not afraid,” He said, “but trust in me— 
My perfect love shall now be shown to thee.” 


And then, with lightened eyes and willing feet, 
Again I turoed, my earthly cross to meet, 
With forward footsteps, turning not aside, 

For fear some hidden evil might betide. 


And there, in the prepared, appointed way— 
Listening to hear and ready to obey— 

A cross I quickly found of plainest form, 
With only words of love inscribed thereon. 


With thankfulness I raised it from the rest, 
And joyfully acknowledged it the best— 
The only ove of all the many there 

That I could feel was good for me to bear. 


And while I thus my chosen one confessed, 
I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest; 
And as I bent, my burden to sustaiao, 

I recognized my own old cross again. 


But, ob ! how different did it seem to be 
Now I bad learned its precionsness to see! 
No longer could I unbelieving say, 
Perhaps another is a better way. 


Ah, no! henceforth my own desire shall be, 

That He who knows me best should choose for me ; 
And so whate’er His love sees good to send, 

I'll trust it’s best, because He knows the end. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


EurRopEAN INTELLIGENCE.—English dates are to the 
20th ult. 

Eneianp.—The attempt to censure the Ministry for 
the course taken in relation to affairs in India, had 
resulted in the virtual triumph of the Government, 
the mover having withdrawn his resolution before it 
was brought to a vote The correspondence between 
Sir James Outram and the Governor General of India, 
throws new light upon the proclamation of Lord Can- 
ning, and mainly led to the withdrawal of the reso- 
lution of censure. It has been published, and shows 
that Sir James Outram earnestly and strongly pro- 
tested against Lord Canning’s confiscation policy, 
but without effect. 

The demand made by England upon Naples for in- 
demnity to the engineers captured on the steamer 
Cagliari, for the imrrisonment to which they were 
subjected, has been rejected. The contract between 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company and the English 
government was signed and sealed by the Lords Com- 


missioners of the Treasury and the Directors of the 
Company, on the 20th. Itis for a period of twetity-five 
years from the time the cable shall have been success- 
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fully laid down. The telegraph fleet had all assembled 


at Plymouth, and would sail on an experimes tal trip 
in a few days. It consists of the U. 3. frigate Nia- 
gara, and the British steamers Agamemnon, Valorous, 
Gorgon, and Porcupine. 

A report of the soundings taken in the Red Sea, 
with a view to test its adaptaoility for laying a sub- 
marine telegraph, has been published, and the conclu- 
sion arrived at that the site is one of the best that can 
possibly be found. Naylor, Vickers & Co. have an- 
nounced their readiness to meet all their liabilities. 

France.—The trial of thirty-three persons, arrested 
for the recent insurrectionary outbreak at Chalons, 
was progressing in that town. 

The French squadron in the Pacific is to be rein- 
forced. 

It is said that instructions have been sent to the 
French envoy in China, to treat with the Imperial 
Commissioner without going to Pekin. 

Letters from central Italy, and some parts of Lom- 
bardy, state that the various governments are making 
preparations against an apprehended Mazzinian ris- 
ing. 

Teseuibiens proclamations are circulated through 
the country, and it is said that Mazzini bimself has 
appeared at several points to encourage his partisans. 

A letter from Vienna states that the deliberations, 
relative to the affairs of Italy, have been brought toa 
close, and that Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian has 
obtained an extension of bis personal power, by which 
he will be enabled to act without having to refer to 
Vienna. 

A letter from Naples, dated the 16th, announces the 
armament of every point on the coast susceptible of 
defensive works. All the rm giments are to be filled to 
the full complement, and two new regiments of caval- 
ry raised. 

Spain.—It is reported that conspiracies have been 
discovered in different towns of Arragon, Valencia, 
and Catalonia. Some noted political agitators had 
also been arrested in the province of Jaen, and arms 
and revolutionary proclamations found in their pos- 
session. 

Mexico.—Tampico dates are to the 22d ult. 

Gen. Vidaurri had retreated to Monterey. Four thou- 
sand muskets are said to be on their way from New 
York, for the use of the army. Gen. Zuloaga has is- 
sued a decree establishing a military tribunal in the 
place of the civil one. 

Vancouver.—The British Governor of Vancouver's 
Island has issued a proclamation forbidding all per- 
sons from mining for gold on Frazers’s river, or else- 
where on British territory, without a permit. 

Domestic.—Accounts from Utah state that Gov. 
Cummings has been expelled from Salt Lake city by 
the Mormons, who were determined to resist the U. 
S. army to the last extremity. The statement wants 
confirmation. The Peace Commissioners had passed 
Fort Laramie. Information bad reached Fort Scott 
that the supply of beef cattle from Oregon was with- 
in a few days’ march of the camp. 

The disputed offices in Leavenworth county, Kansas, 
have been decided by Judge Lecompte, in favor of the 
free soil occupants, who were elected under a law 
passed by the last legislature. ousting the office holders 
elected by fraud. 

In consequence of frequent murderous outrages in 
New Orleans, and the utter inefficiency of the laws as 
administered by the municipal authorities, to punish 
crime, the people of that city assembled, last week, 
organized a vigilance committee after the style of San 
Francisco, seized the arsenal, prisons and reins of 
government, and commenced the arrest of offenders. 
The Mayor ordered outthe military, and the Vigilance 
Committee also organized a strong military force, 
which was placed under the command of Major Dun- 
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can, late of the U.S. army. A compromise was at 
length effected, and a treaty signed by the Com- 
mittee and the city authorities, by which the forces 
organized by the Committee are accepted as police for 
the execution of the laws and the protection of the 
lives and property of the citizens. The Mayor was 
afterwards deposed by Councils, and general anarchy 
prevailed throughout the city. 

The commander of tke British steamer Styx, who 
was engaged in the late searches of American vessels 
at Sagua, has been arrested and sent to Jamaica by 
the order of the British Admiral. 

A firm in Charleston having made application to 
the Collector of the Customs for a clearance of a ves- 
sel to Africa, to bring back a cargo of negro “ emi- 
grants,” (the case was referred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who refused the application on the ground 
that it was virtually for a revival of the slave trade. 


Congress Szenate.—The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs reported a bill, lst inst., authorizing the Execu- 
tive to employ the naval force to protect the rights of 
our citizens from outrages by foreign nations, having 
especial reference to Central and South America, The 
bill is the same as that recently introduced by Senator 
Douglas, with slight alterations by the Committee. 
After being debated it was laid aside. The Miscel- 
laneous Appropriation bill was discussed on the 2d, 
3d, and-4th inst., and a great number of amendments 
were offered, of which one, making an appropriation 
for continuing the publication of Amrican State pa- 
pers since 1832, and one allowing Consuls and Diplom- 
ists their salaries while under instruction, and while 
proceeding to and from their posts of duty, were agreed 
to, and the bill passed finally. Senator Houston’s re- 
solution for establishing a Protectorate over Mexico, 
was taken up on the 2d. advocated by the mover, and 
rejected. A resolution was adopted on the 3d asking 
the Secretary of War to inquire into the expediency of 
putting the fortifications at Key West and on the 
Florida coast in a defensible condition. On the 4th, 
the Committee on Territories reported against the pre- 
sent organization of a territorial government for Da- 
cotah. The House amendment to the joint resolution 
respecting the adjournment of Congress, proposing to 
adjourn on the 10th inst., was concurred in. The pri- 
vate calender was then taken up, and a number of 
private bills passed. 

No business of importance was transacted by Con- 
gress on the 5th, both Houses adjourning to attend 
the funeral of J. P. Henderson, one of the Senators 
from Texas. On the 7th, the Navy and Army Appro- 
priation bills were passed, an amendment first being 
made to the former providing for the construction of 
seven steam sloops and one paddle wheel steamer. 
Bills granting pensions to the widows of Com. Jones 
and Gen. Gaines were also passed. 


House or RepresentaTives.—The Indian Deficiency 
bill, and the bill providing forthe support of three 
regiments of voluntee:s, passed the House on the Ist 
inst. The House concurred in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the disagreement of the two 
Houses on the amendments to the Executive, Judicial 
and Legislative appropriation bill. The report of the 
special committee relative to the sale of the Fort 
Snelling reservation was taken up and considered 
until adjournment. Its consideration was continued 
on the 2d, when, after some previous debate, the previ- 
ous question was moved and seconded. Clark of, New 
York, offered a series of resolutions, which were 
adopted seriatim, declaring that the evidence reported 
by the select committee as to the recent sale of the 
Fort Snelling reservation, has failed to exhibit any 
fact or circumstance impeaching the personal integrity 


of the Secretary of War, that the maragement of he_ 
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injudicious and improper, and resulted, through the 
want of publicity, in the exclusion of whulesome com- 
petition among bidders; that the terms of the sale 
are disapproved of, and that the evidence be seut to 
the Secretary of War, that he, with the Attorney 
General may adopt such measures, in reference to the 
sale, as the publicinterestsrequire. But subsequently, 
the House refused fo substitute these resolutions for 
those reported by the majority of the select committee. 
A motion to lay the whole subject on the table was 
rejected. The first resolution was then defeated, and 
the rest were laid on the table. 


On the 3d, the House adopted an amendment to 
the report of the Committee on Elections, declaring 
that the admission of Minnesota into the Union oper- 
ates as a dissolution of the territorial organization of 
Minnesota, and that so much of the late territory as 
lies without the lirgits of that State is without any 
distinct or legally organized government; and that 
the people thereof are not entitled to a delegate in 
the House until that right is conferred upon them by 
statute. 

The rules were suspended to allow the introduction 
of a resolution by Davis, of Mississippi, declaring that 
the visitation of American merchantmen, exercised 
in the Gulf of Mexico and the ports of Cuba, by 
British ships of war, is in direct violation of na- 
tional law; and requiring the President to give 
instructions to our navy to arrest all offending vessels 
until ample reparation be made by the British gov- 
ernment, and guarantees given for the future ex- 
emption of our vessels from visitation. The resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The House concurred in the bill as returned from 
the Senate, authorizing the Postmaster General, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General, 
to make arrangements for the accomodation of the 
U. S. Courts, Post Office and Custom House at Phila- 
delphia. 

The Senate bill, to continue half-pay to certain 
widows and orphans of officers and soldiers, as pro- 
vided by the act of 2d mo., 1853, was passed. 

A bill was passed on the 4th, giving to this act 
such a construction that the pay will commence 3d 
mo. 4th, 1848, involving an expenditure of a million 
and a halt of dollars. 


The bill confirming pre-emption rights to settlers 
in Illinois, was passed on the 4th. The House con- 
curred in the Senate amendment to the dipiomatic and 
consular appropriation bill, striking out the proviso 
confining the appropriations strictly to the fiscal year 
ending 6 mo., 1859. The Committee appointed to ex- 
amine the accounts of General Calhoun, Jate Clerk of 
the House, made a partial repo-t, stating that they 
embrace expenditures of between one and two millions 
of dollars. Already seventy-seven witnesses have 
been examined, and not being able to close their la- 
bors, they asked leave to sit again at the next session, 
and then submit a final report, which was agreed to. 


On the 7th, the House passed a bill providing for 
keeping and distributing all the public documents 
through the Department of the Interior. In Committee 
of the Whole on the Miscellaneous Appropriation bill 
the item appropriating $750,000 for the Capitol ex- 
tension was adopted, with a proviso that no part of 
the monty be expended on sculpture or painiings, 
unless recommended by three distinguished artists 
selected by the President; the designs to be approved 
of by the joint Library Committee. 

The amendment of the Senate, appropriating 
$11,496 to Maine, and $9,215 to Massachusets, in 
payment of claims growing outof the Aroos!vok war, 
for which provision was made in the Ashburton 


sale by agents authorized to convey the property, was | treaty, was concurred in by the House. 





